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of Bahawalpur, and the rebels were appealing to the British
Government. In the Cis-Satlej States lying between Delhi
and the Satlej the minutiae and intricacies of feudal tenures
were causing complications which, if not unravelled and settled,
would lead to internal disturbance. The Himalayan regions
overhanging the Panjab were held by hill chiefs governing
their own territories, but living under the shield of the British
Government and having close relations with its representa-
tives. With the intractable tribes, which formed an inde-
pendent cordon between the long trans-Indus border and
Afghanistan, the Board and its officers had almost daily
transactions, which were usually of a troubled character.
Several military expeditions had to be despatched against
the tribes near the Khyber Pass. But with Afghanistan no
communications had as yet been opened; that country having
been left to itself since the conclusion of the first Afghan war.

The next object aimed at by the Board and its officers was
the safe and judicious transition from Native to British rule
throughout the interior of the Panjab. The Native system
existing there had been founded roughly indeed, but firmly,
by Eanjit Sing. He was the very embodiment of that
practical sagacity which achieves great things despite the dis-
advantages of unlettered ignorance. That system helped those
who could help themselves, but provided scantily for the feeble
and friendless. It afforded strong meat for the sturdy, but-
as for the poor it sent them empty away. It was liked by
the overbearing and the masterful; but even on the hardy
it imposed a burden quite as heavy as they could bear; still
its yoke, though onerous, was not galling, It took little
account of the weak, and for them it virtually gave effect to ,
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Its justice was
rude, its injustice was tempered by the power and resolution
of the people to resist such oppression as transgressed endur-
able limits. It left an aristocracy accustomed ,to arbitrary-
absolutism on. occasions, but prone to have its OWE way for
the most part; a yeomanry prepared to sacrifice mu.ch to
tyranny, but jealous of its essential rights; and a peasantry